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frankly anti-intellectualistic, even anti-empirical and anti-sociological, as 
has been pointed out in places. In one place (p. 100) he refers to the 
" degeneration of character, which is the ultimate consequence of an ex- 
clusive devotion to science." If this be not either ignorance or disregard 
of numerous biographies, it is explicable on the basis of the author's con- 
ception of high character as an " ardour of unreasoning enthusiasm " 
(p. 116) by which " a devil-worshiper will be stronger than a man who is 
his superior in morality, but an atheist" (p. 107). 

On almost every page occur variants of the expression, " processes of 
evolution." They appear to be dangerously near cant, for nowhere is evo- 
lution, as we generally understand it to-day, given fair description or fair 
handling. A continual strife of opposites in something of an Heraclitean 
sense seems nearer the author's meaning; and these opposites when given 
the names " good " and " bad " hardly need more than capitalization to 
take on an Ormuzd-Ahriman character. 

Taken as a whole, the book seems strangely out of touch with thinking 
of the twentieth century. The style of the author is not commendable : a 
loose, almost irresponsible theorizing with highly abstract terms, and a 
method of argument that assumes either great sympathy or great credulity 
on the part of the reader. As to composition, printing, and binding, suffice 
it to say that the book is issued by the Clarendon Press. 

J. F. Dashiell. 

Princeton University. 

Das Unendliche und die Zahl. Hugo Bergman. Halle: Verlag von Max 
Niemayer. 1913. Pp. 88. 

In this study of infinity the author is not concerned with the question 
whether infinity exists as a physical reality, but only whether it exists as a 
mathematical concept. Is such a concept thinkable? Is it consistent with 
the other notions of mathematics ? His answer is that there is such a thing 
as an infinite magnitude, or an infinite class, but no such thing as an 
infinite number. 

Bergman uses number in the definite and narrow sense of positive 
integer. A number is a " counter " ; it answers the question " how many? " 
There have been two errors made with regard to the infinity-concept, — the 
earlier error of regarding infinity as a fixed number that is very large, and 
the later error of confusing infinite number with infinite class. An infinite 
class is a class that may be put into one-to-one correspondence with a part 
of itself as, for example, the class of positive integers may be matched one- 
to-one with the class of perfect squares 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, . . . 
1, 4, 9, 16, 25. . . . 
Such a class, however, never answers the question "How many?", for 
it is evidently insufficient to say that the number of things in a class 
is known by putting this class into one-one correspondence with another 
class where the number of things is unknown. Thus we can not know the 
number of perfect squares through the correspondence which we have just 
established. 
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There is no such thing as an infinite number because the counting proc- 
ess limits itself at each step. 2 exists only as 1 -f- 1, 3 exists only as 2 + 1, 
et cetera. Each number comes into being only through " following " some 
other number. It is similarly true of classes, as Cantor has shown, that if 
a given class is finite, then the class formed by adding one more member 
is also finite. And if an infinite number could be formed by the counting 
process, what would it mean and how would it differ from the finite 
numbers ? 

In saying that there is no such thing as an infinite number, Bergman 
does not call in question the results of Cantor and his school regarding 
infinite classes, but protests only against the meaning given to these re- 
sults. His treatment is somewhat long for his thesis, but is interesting 
historically on account of numerous quotations, in particular from the 
works of Galileo and Leibnitz. 

Charles W. Cobb. 
Amheest College. 

Bergson for Beginners. Darcy B. Kitchin. New York : The Macmillan 

Company. 1913. Pp. vii + 255. 

The attempt to expound Bergson's philosophy by following his works 
chronologically is difficult because of the absence of systematic framework, 
or constructive plan, which is an avowed character of this philosopher's 
writing. Mr. Kitchin has made a skilful and reasonably successful at- 
tempt, however, to accomplish this task. While he recognizes that " Time 
and Free Will " " gives an exposition of the ideas which underlie the whole 
of Bergson's philosophy," he objects to Mr. Carr's opinion that Bergson's 
thought has not developed essentially in the later works. The contrary 
conviction is not very successfully justified, in the reviewer's opinion; but 
no doubt it accounts for this author's willingness to find the chronological 
order the effective one for his exposition. 

This plan of the work, taken together with the wording of the title, may 
give rise to illusory expectations in the uninstructed. A summary of the 
book would indeed be a condensed statement of all Bergson's work, since 
the book itself is admirably inclusive. But it is itself mainly a summary, 
and recalls rather that misguided type of abridgment which able students 
sometimes prepare, at college, for those incompetents who " cram " for 
their examinations, than a very enlightening interpretation. The college 
pre-examination " syllabus " or " digest " is sometimes an admirable 
achievement of thinking on the part of its author, but the purpose and re- 
sult of it are unsound ; it only makes for the atrophy of the thinking fac- 
ulty in those whose first care is to side-step thinking of their own. I am 
not saying that this book is mere abridgment: there are a thoughtful In- 
troduction and Conclusion. But these are a small proportion of the book, 
and the rest, I believe, would be more valuable — to beginners no less than 
others — if the attempt at methodical inclusiveness had yielded somewhat 
to a more critical interpretation. To some of Bergson's more important 
critics the author pays his respects, very briefly, but the questions at issue 
are not very satisfactorily examined. 



